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His prophets see nothing but woe, woe ; with all the glory of form, with the beauty of life, his people wake to sorrow. All is fine and his study opens our eyes to see the sorrow which goes to the building of truth, but give me Raphael. His Christ of the Transfiguration is a man who knows sorrow and triumph, whose glory is of giving. His " Disputa " shows us men worshipping with the devotion of Fra Angelico's men, but men with characters formed by thought and inquiry. In fact, as I looked I asked myself what more was wanted. If art be one voice through which is answered the question " What is the mystery of life ? " then what more is wanted than the voice which says " Think," " Study," " Be yourself," and " Worship." Then it came to me that there was little in Raphael of what this age has learnt about " doing," " service," etc., etc. The painter of the future, the man who will put into form a later answer to the question, must be one who will tell of love in action as well as in contemplation. The greatest is yet to be and no art is in the truest sense " Christian," that is, expressive of the truth thatc; He who would save his life must give it." . . .
From Rome we came here and have put up at a villa in the midst of a vineyard which slopes to the sea, and whence we have a view which tempts to idleness and one expects to hear singing, to see dancing, and find life a play. Naples is a town which glitters but does not glow. The colours which flit from the balconies, the bright figures in the streets, the small silver-decorated horses, the sharp sounds—all make, as I said, a glitter. We have been to the Museum to see our old love, the Listening Pan, which as my wife says should be kept as a companion to the Mercury of the Bargello to represent obedience as that represents action.
By the by, don't take what I have written about art as from her. She knows so much more that I only pick up her crumbs, and it won't do to have her credited with my errors. She lias been very well and is, of course, our life, bringing out in every one his best and making even the blind see. I wish we could find out how to keep her well in Whitechapel; here she does so much and is so much. One day we started at 8.30 and were at it till 7.30, and she was then up for a moonlight walk. This was on Vesuvius day, which has been the event of our journey since Florence.
We drove up the slopes through groves where spring was revelling in his power, over lava streams, dark, contorted like the snakes which seized Laocoon, up to the railway which is 2,000 feet above the sea. Here we turned our backs on the wonders of nature, to admire how, by an almost perpendicular road, man had made a way for cars to pass. We got in and in ten minutes were hauled up 1,300 feet. Then we were on the outside of the crater. We looked down on islands, sea, and land. We felt the smallness of ourselves—of man—in the presence of